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THE BEST SIGN OF OUR TIMES. 



DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION" AND EVOLUTION IN 

EUROPE. 

BY EMILIO CASTBLAB. 



Pebhaps the best sign of our times is the great change which 
has carried us from the revolutionary situation begun in 1789 to 
its present evolution. Democracy in the antique world and in the 
feudal world was left to cities and entirely confined within them. 
The Jewish tribes, the Athenian people, the Roman plebeians, the 
Spanish municipalities, the French communes, the Italian towns, 
and the Hanseatic cities present to us, in fragmentary and isolated 
groups, the germs, the protoplasms, the seeds, from which democ- 
racy will spring. 

There is in the democratic principle, even in its rudiments and 
imperfect beginnings, a virtue so exalted that it could triumph 
over the Pharaohs, as did the Jewish tribes ; over Darius and 
Cyrus, as did the Greek republics ; over the Tarquins, as did the 
royal people ; over a Barbarossa, as did the Lombard cities ; 
spreading through history ideals which have crystallized in the 
course of time, and have thus transmitted to us intellectual and 
aesthetic culture like that of the Greeks or the Italians ; moral prin- 
ciples like those, that flowed down from lofty Sinai, with its re- 
vealing lightnings, on the tables of that great republican prophet 
who was named Moses. 

The formation of the democracy in which we live has much 
resemblance to the formation of the planet which we inhabit. 
History in itself approaches geology, and geology history. 

We are now citizens : victory which cannot satisfy us until we 
fulfil our ministry and end upon earth. Having labored for the 
good of humanity and for the progress of the planet, we must 
now sigh with the desire for new worlds, for new horizons, for 
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new heavens, for the harmonies of other arts still more beau- 
tiful, for the light of other sciences still more vivid, for the 
love of perfection ; we must now work upwards in the scale of 
progress, from time to time stained with blood, from time to time 
groping in obscurity, but upright between the contingent and the 
absolute, in order that there, at the last step, we shall stand 
face to face with our Creator, with our God. Without this in- 
tense sympathy for nature, for society, for history, it is impos- 
sible to know democracy. Just as the human mind, rising to 
the summit of the world which we call organic, carries in itself 
a superhuman evolution, democracy, rising to the highest spheres 
of society and history, promises a super-democratic evolution. 

But we do not attempt to scan the future : let us content our- 
selves with studying and recognizing the present. Before our 
own eyes, about the middle of the century which gave birth to 
our own generation, democracy, that living element, has in a 
measure passed from revolution to evolution. In the present 
state of science, and with the current use of the two words named, 
we may be spared all unnecessary explanations. In the revolu- 
tions, in those creative periods, the revolutionists in advance of 
their epoch appeal to arms, improvise formulas of more or less 
progressive solution ; firing the social stratum with an intense 
heat, they believe it fit to receive in its liquid and flaming lava 
easily-formed impressions of all ideals. In the evolutionary period 
exactly the contrary takes place ; time, with its creative force, 
enters as principal motor of measured and graded progress. Sud- 
den improvisation is followed by social reflection. Logical 
sequence becomes necessary in such a condition of the collected 
mind, and it sees that to reach the end of a line it cannot drop 
the intermediate points, and to arrive at the termination of an 
epoch it is impossible to separate it from the preceding time ; 
and thus a phase of progress cannot be separated from the pre- 
ceding phases, which generate and prepare it. 

The word evolution, although it is to-day the key of contem- 
porary science, has not yet been received by many minds, nor has 
it yet been able, for that reason, to determine great currents of 
thought ; nevertheless it explains from the formation of the solar 
system even to the formation of the social system. Matter re- 
volving in successive series of evolutions, and evolving its heat by 
this movement, has produced the luminaries which are called 
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suns and the opaque bodies which receive light and life from the 
sun. The earth revolving, the matter of our planet has, during 
successive evolutions, produced the mineral world, the vegetable 
world, the animal world, the human world. Human society, 
revolving, in turn, in a series of successive evolutions, has risen 
from the lowest savage tribes to the United States. The classes 
are moving upwards. Religious beliefs have moved onward from 
the worship of a rude fetich to the proclamation of the spiritual- 
istic and sublime unity of our God. In everything the universal 
evolution is to be seen. From the age when man wandered a 
nomad in the primitive deserts to the time when he discovered 
printing, through what logical series of momentous evolutions 
have we not passed ! 

In my opinion, the two nations which most clearly represent 
revolution and evolution are France and England. France, by 
revolution, has reached a more perfect social state and a higher 
form of government than England ; but how different the security 
of freedom in the two countries ! While in England Parliament 
and individual liberty run no danger, in France an adventurer 
succeeds in obtaining numerous partisans by games of political 
juggling very similar to those of the circus prestidigitateurs, or a 
royal pretender, to whom it occurs to ask service in the regular 
army, causes those democratic institutions to totter painfully, 
and easily carries them onward to the verge of ruin. The evolu- 
tionary progress of England, from the time when it came out Of 
its revolutionary stage, its constant and gradual progress, does 
not attain the dazzling brilliancy of revolutionary progress in 
France, but it is not subject to the same eclipses — that is to say, 
to the same reactions. How many times has reaction broken 
open the doors of French households, and, entering within their 
sacred precincts, carried off the heads of the families in Bona- 
partist dragonades, exiling them to distant lands, while the Brit- 
ish hearth shone like an inviolable sanctuary ! How many times 
has the French Assembly disappeared, mowed down by imperial 
constitutions, while that of Britannia is immovable, its roots 
penetrating so deep that they are as impossible to pull up as the 
antique bases and time-honored foundation of the national terri- 
tory ! How many constitutions have gone to ruin in France 
from the Revolution to this day, in less than a hundred years, 
whereas Great Britain improves her constitution and perfects it 
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daily without any outward show ! I detest, in England, mon- 
archy, nobility, the feudal right of primogeniture, and the form 
of property. In Prance I love the republic, democracy, the 
sentiment of equality so deeply rooted, the extension and diffu- 
sion of property. 

England herself passed through the revolution fever. The 
blood of the Cavaliers flowed, mingled with the blood of the Puri- 
tans ; the blood of the legitimate sovereign with the blood of the 
Roundheads. The difference between the revolutionary and 
evolutionary periods of England is patently demonstrated, as the 
same people, with its ancient invariable character, its irresistible 
propensities, its fundamental historic stamp, is profoundly modi- 
fied in passing from a feverish period to a calm one. Democracy, 
in order to triumph, may have imperative need of revolution ; but 
democracy, in order to organize itself and thrive, demands a con- 
stant and progressive evolution. This luminous example of 
England confirms the idea that the human groups known under the 
name of societies need revolution to conquer certain resistances, 
and evolution to organize the triumph obtained over such resist- 
ances. Por this reason we should consider revolution, like war, 
a plague of the human race, but a plague at certain moments in- 
dispensable to suffering humanity. Without gunpowder, feudal 
castles would never have been blown to pieces, nor absolute kings 
without revolution. Tell, Rienzi, Orange, Padilla, Cromwell, 
Washington, Mirabeau, Riego, Manin, Garibaldi, Lincoln, came 
to be summits of enormous revolutionary volcanoes, whose erup- 
tions have destroyed, with their lavas, the old barbaric tyrannies, 
and covered our social fields with a new deposit. But nothing 
proves that revolution has triumphed in the same manner as evo- 
lution. Revolutions very often do not end old crimes at one blow, 
but open the way to terminate them by a series of multiplied pro- 
gressive reforms. 

The greatest sign of the times, characteristic of contempo- 
rary movement, whatever may be said to the contrary, is evolution. 
This measured and gradual evolution shows that democracy comes 
down from its old theoretical ideals to incarnate itself more or 
less purely in living reality. No more than three lustrums ago 
all the European democracies professed a Utopian doctrine and 
showed a revolutionary temperament. This exaggeration in doc- 
trine and this violence in procedure demonstrated that society 
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had created us for its needs, to combat and preach to, not to con- 
tract the enormous responsibility of government. The same re- 
lations existing by preestablished harmonies between the country 
and its flora and fauna exist, perforce, between society and its or- 
ganisms. The earth is firm, the sky serene, because we have left 
the revolutionary period and entered the evolutionary one. 

A parallel between the democracy of '48 and that of to-day 
will confirm this idea more and more. From the reaction of the 
year 1815 to the revolution of 1830 Europe rested on two 
principles : first, to every nation a legitimate king ; second, 
in the relations of the nations the Holy Alliance of these legit- 
imate kings. The revolution of 1830 in France, the already 
recognized independence of Greece, the parliamentary system in 
Spain and Portugal, did not radically change the state of mind 
or the state of things. In Greece a Bavarian envoy of the Holy 
Alliance governed like those placed by the absolute monarchs 
over Tuscany, Parma, Naples, and Modena : the French revolution 
of 1830 kept the second branch of Bourbons on the throne thus 
well paid for their authority and their blood, and the atlas of the 
Eestoration very little modified by a mesocracy (government by 
the bourgeoisie, or middle classes) so conservative in itself that 
it became reactionary. While in the Iberian peninsula there 
reigned a daughter of Ferdinand VII. and a granddaughter of 
John VI., families well accepted by the tyrants of the north 
and little swayed by the constitutional forms under whose written 
institutions both reigned, a profound silence spread over the 
whole European mind ; an irremediable paralysis caused atrophy 
of the public will. Czar Nicholas I., rising upon the stooped 
shoulders of his serfs, presided over the horrible and sinister as- 
semblies of monarchs ; feudalism, broken, but not desperate, 
spread itself over Germany, whose territory was weighed down by 
thirty-five thrones. In Austria everything was regulated by tbe 
right of conquest, and in Bavaria everything was directed by 
absolutism half-sensual, half-theocratic. The corpse of Venice 
floated on the lagoons, guarded by the Slavonians of Croatia ; 
Milan lay in the guard-house of Austria as in a horrible sepul- 
chre ; from the mountain passes of Savoy to the Sicilian sea there 
was naught in those semi-Asiatic governments but prisons and 
executions for free people. Turkey kept her Christians as the 
tamer his wild beasts, by means of fire and sword ; while the 
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Catholic pontiff reigned oyer the ruined Forum and the hare Capi- 
tol like a ghost of the ancient Caesar. 

Those who did not live in those times do not know how gloom 
pervaded every place and what sadness hung black night over all 
minds. My childhood was embittered by this horrible spectacle. 
In Paris, in London, in Geneva, and even in Madrid, emigrants 
appeared less human creatures than dismal phantoms. No home 
that was not saddened by the presence of an exile. The Italian 
liberals repeated the poem of the sepulchre sung by the sublime 
Hugo Foscolo in circumstances similar to those which suggested 
to Jeremiah his lamentations ; the Hungarians told each other by 
foreign hearths the dreams of their great prophets ; then the Ger- 
man thinkers in Zurich laid plans for the unity of Germany, be- 
cause none of the democratic guides, with the exception of those 
of the west, could live and breathe in his own country. 

The revolution of 1848 surprised Europe like a storm out of a 
cloudless sky. No king, none, thought himself so near the final 
day of judgment. Now that the irrepressible conflict had spoken 
out the exiles returned to their fatherland without taking counsel 
with any one. Never did the solidarity of Europe seem more ap- 
parent. Because King Louis Philippe fled one February morning, 
the streets of Madrid ran blood ; the beloved King of Belgium 
arose and said that he was disposed to give his constitutional 
crown into the hands of those who had offered it to him, the 
hands of the people ; a great constitutional assembly was called 
together at Frankfort, which proclaimed the unity of Germany ; 
the Emperor of Austria had to abdicate, and the King of Prussia 
had to salute those who died for liberty beneath the blows of the 
royal troops ; Poland trembled in her deep grave, and Hungary 
arose with sceptre and lance in complete liberty and inde- 
pendence ; Milan drove the Austrians from her territory, 
and the doge and senate reappeared in the piazetta of 
St. Mark ; Florence instituted a triumvirate of thinkers in ac- 
cordance with her artistic character, and Rome a classic republic, 
counting Mazzini among her prophets and Garibaldi among her 
heroes ; a parliamentary system was established in Savoy, and 
republican unity in Switzerland ; the slaves of the French colo- 
nies saw their manacles drop from their hands and the fetters 
from their feet. Wherever there was an ideal, it was transformed 
into an actuality ; and wherever there was an oppressed being, he 
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felt the liveliest and most consoling hope. In all our hearts were 
written the words, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; in all our eyes 
were reflected the splendors of the universal gospel. A breath of 
consolation spread throughout the European world — serene confi- 
dence in the future. Who could fear for democracy and for 
liberty? 

In the year 1848 we were prophets, not statesmen. As ideals, 
we had a myriad of Utopian visions untested by trial ; and for 
methods, violent revolutions without measure and without limits. 
Because the French republic had seemed to us so beautiful when 
proclaimed with barricades, in the capital of Humanity, all the 
rest must follow. A vague socialism mingled with those numerous 
aspirations. One dreamer thought he solved everything by found- 
ing a ministry of progress, which would recognize it as lord and 
master. Another revolutionist solved the social problem by 
shutting up the workingmen in national workshops similar to 
old monasteries. The phalanstrian rose every night to see if 
earth had entered the period of harmony, and resurrecting the 
seven moons tinted by the seven fundamental colors in the infinite 
heavens. The Proudhonists promised to solve all the economical 
contradictions by establishing a free bank of popular credit, 
without saying where they would get their valuables, and destroy- 
ing money, which is to the exchange Of products as printing and 
the alphabet are to the exchange of ideas. 

Not one of the nations most advanced in liberty could exempt 
itself from some such revolutionary turmoil. The example of the 
English chartists, who promised and predicted revolution, is suffi- 
cient to prove this, or the example of that sunderbund formed in 
Switzerland, which carried civil war into the bosom of a republic, 
of a liberty, of a democracy incompatible with all war. In 1848 
Sicily separated itself from the Bourbons. In the following year 
the force and violence of some mercenary troops riveted the irons 
to which the beautiful island had been condemned under its 
hateful and hated monarchs. The Roman republic lasted a little 
less time. Directed by superior statesmen, aided by volunteers 
wonderfully united, put into a state of defence by all the Italian 
revolutionists, who set upon it their last hopes, it sustained a 
siege worthy of the times which repulsed Coriolanus and Han- 
nibal. But there are no troops which can overcome forces 
five times superior in number, and republican Rome sue- 
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cumbed to the vast number of French, Austrian, Spanish, 
and Neapolitan battalions united to besiege it. Apostles like 
the trinmoirs of Florence fell wounded by the very people 
whom in their sublime ingenuousness they thought to have 
saved and redeemed. Charles Albert, mounted on his war steed, 
appeared, in the swiftness of his blows and rapidity of his tactics, 
like those legendary figures dimly seen by warriors amid the mir- 
age of the battle. Very soon the disaster of Novara occurred, 
producing an effect as mortal as the unavoidable surrender of 
Utica proved to Oato. Milan fell beneath Padetsky. In the 
meanwhile Charles Albert remained in the west of the peninsula, 
his own throne lost and his national hopes destroyed. In vain 
Venetia opposed the Croatians within her lagoons, as the Vene- 
tians ten centuries before opposed the irruptions of the barbarians 
with better success. The republic of Venice, which had astounded 
the world by its desperate defence, was ruined by reaction. The 
same fate attended the unfortunate assembly at Frankfort, al- 
though the thinkers of Germany mounted its rostrum and the 
most fruitful ideas filled the atmosphere with the spirit of the age. 
Frankfort was not spared for its learning, Venice for its beauty, 
nor Eome for its greatness. 

The reactionary spirit flung its scorn in the face of liberty. 
Thus it died out in the intoxication of an exaggerated ideal, un- 
comprehended and perhaps incomprehensible. As though the 
spirit of progress had breathed a pestilential air in the feudal 
countries of Germany, the two assemblies of Vienna and Berlin 
disappeared at the attack of an army itself in insurrection 
against the rights of man. Prophets swarmed everywhere, 
and behind the prophets congregated heroes who wished to die 
and who soon wore martyr crowns distributed to those who 
sought them, at the point of the Croatian bayonets. Reaction 
had scattered them everywhere in those bloody fields of revolution 
and war. There remained not a particle of territory in Germany and 
its adjacent countries, from Transylvania and the Croatian circles 
to Denmark and its half-German provinces, which was not again 
soaked with blood as in the religious wars or in the Thirty- Years' 
War. It seemed as if the social forces of attraction had been 
spent, and- that all the nations spread over the old land of 
Arminius were becoming disintegrated by violent repulsions and 
reduced to atoms. Still I shall quote the sublime Kossuth to the 
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assemblage by the Theiss, whither, like the untamed horses of the 
pampas, two hundred thousand men rushed in defence of the 
kingdom of St. Stephen. The Slavonians came under their 
general with exterminating " swords, commanded by the Czar 
Nicholas to destroy so grand a revolution. Fire, sack, viola- 
tions, all these plagues of a civil and international war swept 
along the banks of the Danube. 

There appeared on Danish fields and Ehenish hills, from 
Pesth to Constance and from Copenhagen to Vienna, a war like 
that which had occurred two centuries before, when Wallen- 
stein passed through the whole German territory like a sinister 
comet, and Tilly .beheaded two thousand Scandinavians. The 
Croatians in their bloody butchery hacked off the breasts of 
thousands of German peasant women ; the Austrians revenged 
themselves for their defeats by impaling the inhabitants of Meck- 
lenburg and burning the Lutheran churches and their congrega- 
tions. The horses, like the pale horse of the Apocalypse, were 
turned to red and black by the blood-stains and dust which cov- 
ered them. There were soldiers who boasted of more than twenty 
children pierced through by their lances. Thirty thousand 
corpses lay in the streets of Magdeburg. Thus the fights in the 
streets of Berlin and those in the streets of Vienna ; the heroic 
fortitude of the deputies of Frankfort, as well as the incredible 
daring of the revolutionary tribunes in Baden, Hesse, and Saxony ; 
the holy crusade of Kossuth, as well as the stupendous efforts of 
Blum ; so many sacrifices and martyrs ; this expenditure of tears ; 
this destruction by flames ; these torrents of blood, — all were lost 
through the inevitable reaction which extended its cold silence 
over ideas, as frost blights the seed. 

Paris was the parent of this reaction in the years 1848 and 
1850, as Paris had been the parent of all the revolutions of 1848. 
The study of the origin of this universal reaction confirms my 
theory. It is not to be found so much in the implacable anger 
of its enemies as in the exaggerations of the revolutionists them- 
selves. The germs of the 2d of December and the bloody days 
which followed were contained in the preceding revolutionary 
movements pushed on by the most ardent revolutionists in their 
anxiety to advance the republic and carry it beyond the narrow 
limits within which it was confined by an inflexible necessity. 
Napoleon III. violated the sacred ness of popular national repre- 
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sentation : why had not the republican revolutionary party vio- 
lated it sooner ? In the middle of May, 1848, Louis Blanc pro- 
posed the creation of a ministry of labor which would have charge 
of the social questions and the improvement of the working 
classes. His speech had the air and accent of a revolutionary 
proclamation. In that furnace of incendiary passions no fuel 
could be thrown like that contained in these words : " Under 
Louis Philippe I announced to you the revolution of disdain ; 
beware to-day of the revolution of hunger ! " Louis Blanc's prop- 
osition was rejected ; the ministry of labor was refused. At 
this refusal the clubs were inflamed with anger against the gov- 
ernment and against the parliament. 

During this over-excitement came the saddest news from Po- 
land. The republic with its creative breath had only galvanized 
a corpse. The nation, dead, dissected, and buried in pieces, was 
able to raise its livid head in the cold grave, thanks to a light- 
ning streak of marvellous hope which interrupted its leaden sleep. 
Its tyrant, its implacable martyrizer, wounded it again. New 
blood was drawn from that dead body. New spadefuls of earth 
fell upon its dreary grave, which was trampled by the hoofs which 
the horses of the Don buried in the very bones of Poland. Paris, 
the people of Paris at least, echoed these griefs and added to im- 
patience about the social problem impatience for Polish independ- 
ence. Two illusions dazzled it : that a ministry of progress and 
labor would suffice to put an end to misery, and that France 
could pass over Austria, Prussia, and Eussia, to transmit the 
warmth of its blood and the ideas of its intellect to the unfortu- 
nate Poles. But manifestations were the order of the day, adding 
to perturbation of mind disorders and mobs in the street. 
These manifestations were made by thousands of workmen. The 
curious and idle followed. As rivers are increased by affluents, 
so in going from the celebrated Bastille to the no less celebrated 
Place de la Concorde the mob received all those who were met on 
the way and hurried them off with its current. On reaching the 
door of the Chamber of Deputies it appeared like a sea lashed 
into fury by all the passions. As an angry wave breaks all dams 
and palisades, so did the furious mob break through the railing 
which surrounded the Chamber of Deputies, and like a stormy in- 
undation entered the sacred precincts of the houses. Benches and 
galleries were filled by multitudes of disturbed and shouting 
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men. Some attacked the presidency ; others were disrespectful 
to the president ; and one and all, not heeding the warnings of 
the best and most authorized democrats, irreverentially and re- 
belliously dissolved the legitimate national representation. 

The beating of the drum, the report of the guns, the wheels 
of the cannon which shook the pavements, the dread of the ad- 
vancing regiments, succeeded in dispersing the mob without resort 
to violence ; but this dissolution announced, at the same time, 
the dissolution of the republican principle through the element 
whose violence recalled the 18th of Brumaire and prepared the 
2d of December. But a republic founded in February, thus in- 
sulted in May, was to see itself completely blood-stained and 
ruined in June — bathed in blood and ruined because those same 
republicans gave the mortal blow. The greatest battle which had 
until then been fought by a populace took place. Paris was in 
flames during five mortal days. Its maze of streets bristled 
with barricades. The Red Republicans rose unanimously 
against the Conservative Republicans with a rage never fos- 
tered in a tyrant's heart. The national guard, through 
anger and rage, lost sight of what divided the legions of 
workmen. On their part these gave an infernal chase to 
the militia. The discharge of guns, the thunder of can- 
non, the noise of the barricades crashing down in all this 
tumult, the blaze of the fires, the shrieks of the victims, all united 
with infernal rejoicings in this terrible dilemma which said : 
" Bread or lead." The saddest part of this astounding revolution 
was that there was no solution. If they conquered, what bread 
could be obtained by the unfortunates standing in the desert 
created by their own victory ? If they were vanquished, what 
life would remain in the republic, surrounded, like Niobe, by her 
murdered sons ? The dictatorship of Cavaignac came as the con- 
sequence of disaster. But this honorable soldier was not guilty 
of this great misfortune. He was guilty who stirred up the 
people to a revolution without solution, and brought about 6rst 
the dictatorship of a republican, to support later the dictatorship 
of a Bonaparte, under whom expired the republic, already 
wounded in May and June, 1848. 

A short while after this great catastrophe, the principal demo- 
crats found themselves in exile. The European society of 1849 
and 1850 resembled greatly the society which arose during the 
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first century of the Koman Empire, after the extinction of the 
great repuhlic. Something of what took place in the first age of 
imperial Eome took place during the first age of imperial France. 
Prance had her Tacitus — Victor Hugo. The great poet, with the 
magnificent stanza? of his " Chatiments," wrote an epic through 
which flashed celestial and burning wrath. The generation that 
heard so many great things, this young and even aesthetic genera- 
tion, kept in the most secret recess of its bosom the bitter gall 
drawn little by little from those sublime verses. This seems im- 
possible, but it is the truth. 

With public indifference for accomplice, with the government 
as well-disposed witnesses, with the applause of vile sycophants, 
arrogating to himself the dignity and title of saviour, cheered by 
a part of the people and praised by all the clergy, a magistrate of 
the republic, its President, perjured himself, robbed and mur- 
dered, and afterwards, as the reward of criminal ambition, main- 
tained by the bayonets of the army, he received the crown of a 
Caesar upon that brow devoid of conscience ! Eemembering how 
their own tribunes had taxed them in the days of June, the 
French people were, if not the accomplice in, at least indifferent 
to, the coup d'etat of the 2d of December. 

Democracy declared itself vanquished, but not content with 
its fate. On the morning after that night of its misfortune, it 
set to work to reconstruct its institutions. It comprehended 
from that hour, serious in its sadness, the necessity of modera- 
tion. To attain its primary end, it was requisite to abandon in its 
theories all Utopian projects, and in its methods all revolutionary 
excesses. 

The two great masters of evolution opposed to revolution were 
Deak and Manin. When they conceived the evolutionary method, 
it seemed impossible ever to reach a real arrangement with those 
who represented tradition and monarchical authority in Austria 
and Italy. The Emperor seemed an implacable executioner. As to 
Italy, democratic opinion imputed the final disaster after Novara 
to the misdirection and inexperience of the unfortunate Savoy- 
ards. The mind cannot now return to the astonishment caused 
then by propositions at first sight so varied. But political 
genius had suggested to Deak, and patriotic genius to Manin, the 
fixed resolution to make wise proposals without which we had no 
hope that the Hungarian nationality, or the Italian, would rise 
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again. When Deak proposed to hold communication with those 
who had retreated before Austria after the famous battle of 
Novara, the scandal which it caused among the Magyars and the 
Italian patriots can be compared only to the scandal caused among 
the French republicans when their chiefs took the oath to the 
Emperor and went into parliament. Deak kept near him that 
shining character, Kossuth, fascinating as an epic legend, oppos- 
ing himself to every transaction contrary to the martial record 
made by him during his two years of marvellous exploits. Manin 
kept hear him Mazzini, who maintained the sacred fire of the 
republican ideal in his oracular proclamations and the tragic 
march of systematic revolution. The French moderates had 
banded with them the irreconcilables who represented all 
the theories of the revolution of 1848, as Victor Hugo, the 
republican epic ; Ledru -Eollin, for universal suffrage ; Louis 
Blanc, for social tendencies ; exiles and revolutionists to the 
bitter end. 

But those who were willing to compromise, those whom 
we may call revolutionists in France, Italy, and Hungary, 
quickly understood certain things. Deak understood that the 
Utopian project of separating Hungary from Austria was im- 
possible after the fall of Kossuth. Manin understood that the 
Utopian idea of resuscitating Italy free and independent, by 
means of her republics, also became impossible at the moment of 
the surrender of the Eoman republic to the French and of the 
Venetian republic to the Austrians. Favre, Simon, and Picard, 
in their turn, understood that the republic of poetry and idealism, 
the republic of evolution and sedition, the republic of communis- 
tic tendencies, had also vanished at the coup d'kat of the 2d of 
December, and that there was no remedy but to think of the 
republic of peaceful progress, of immovable order, of conservatism 
and government brought about by a conjunction of providential 
circumstances which no man could hasten or delay ; finally ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the middle classes would become 
reconciled to the lower classes in order not to see popular repre- 
sentation destroyed by popular invasion as in that May, and by 
the discord and fire as in those horrible days of June. 

But where the change of revolutionary into evolutionary ideas 
was best exhibited was without doubt in Germany itself ; with 
the most theoretical and dreamy of European democrats. I de- 
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clare that I do not know of another such outburst of electric 
and luminous ideas as that of the Congress of Frankfort. A 
legion of theorizing republicans formulated individual rights 
without the least attention to the serfs dwelling throughout 
a feudal country, unable to comprehend the precious ideas 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful, for lack of that 
wide cultivation which might open their eyes and give them 
sight. They proclaimed popular sovereignty before the num- 
berless kings and rulers raised above the fragments of a de- 
stroyed and ruined Germany. They believed that by speeches 
and theoretical laws German society could be unified, and that it 
would so remain despite reactionary particularists, who swarmed 
everywhere, and rival princes who had always been at war. They 
fought like heroes and fell like martyrs in the many engagements 
of those two revolutionary years ; they went into exile. But as 
Deak thought it necessary for Hungarian independence to com- 
promise with the Hapsburgs ; Manin, for Italian liberty ; the 
group of Frenchmen, for the good of the future republic, to come 
to an understanding with the old liberal parliamentarians pre- 
sided over by Thiers ; so the German exiles, to found the unity 
and independence of Germany, thought it indispensable to ally 
themselves with the house of Brandenburg, with the kings of 
Prussia. What they never did during the revolution of '48 they 
were constrained to do by the inexorable logic of events during 
the tremendous reaction of '50. 

In some parts evolution has succeeded revolution with mani- 
fest advantages, as in Spain. While we had an intolerant and 
exclusive church, which permitted alongside of it no other mani- 
festation of religious worship ; a semi-absolute monarchy sur- 
rounded, unluckily for us, by crafty bureaucrats persuading them- 
selves that they were an Asiatic caste ; an iniquity and infamy 
like the piratical slave, trade, blasphemously pronounced a crime 
indispensable to the existence of our country ; an institution as 
pernicious and accursed as slavery which enslaved us also, and 
fettered us to tyranny, I cannot deny the inevitable necessity of 
resorting in the last extremity to powder, and even dynamite, 
against similar cyclopean abuses of privilege. Our political cycle 
was later than the French political cycle. We did not enter the 
period of evolution until the year in which we saw that all our re- 
publican conquests had been lost through revolutionary excesses, 
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the year 1873. Thus we may clearly put it : It began- with 
the restoration of Alfonso XII. A policy based on a slow 
and gradual evolution, a policy of progress and measured method, 
due to my personal initiative, seconded and maintained by a 
small number of co-religionists, who made up for the smallness of 
their number by the abundance of their ripe ideas and of their 
civic virtues. Strong in our profound conviction, by the wise and 
prudent system of evolution we reestablished religious freedom, 
freedom of scientific discussion, freedom of the press, freedom of 
meeting, freedom of association, civil marriage, trial by jury, 
universal suffrage, self-government of the nation, with two houses, 
all the democratic principles, without shedding a drop of blood in 
our conquest of Spain. After such results, the vain enemies of 
so salutary an evolution may cry out against us as much as they 
please. "We will show them the triumph of democratic principles, 
and in truth we have not changed the method. 

Contemplate Europe under the first French empire in flames 
from Cadiz to Moscow ; the Europe of the alliance between the 
kings in 1815, darkened by the reactionary spirit whose poisonous 
breath extinguished all hope ; the Europe of 1823 with the Bour- 
bons back in Paris and their hundred thousand soldiers restoring 
on the Trocadero the diadem of Ferdinand VII. ; the Europe of 
the year 1850, during which so many progressive nations recoiled 
beneath the pressure of so astounding a reaction : consider such a 
Europe and compare it with the Europe of to-day, whose efforts 
have confined absolutism to Eussia and Turkey, placing parlia- 
ments and tribunes in the Austrian Empire, formerly silenced and 
oppressed ; the Magyars who seemed forever crushed are freed 
from servitude ; Milan and Venetia are rescued from the foreign 
power which had converted their quadrilateral into a Promethean 
Caucasus ; the Eoman theocracy, that key to all retrogression, 
necessarily contents itself with the spiritual direction of the 
Catholic world, and recognizes the impossibility of reassuming the 
temporal power ; the Hapsburgs have been excluded from the 
German confederation ; the nations paralyzed by the Bourbons of 
Naples, Parma, and Modena have been won back from old 
tyranny to new progress. 

In England peaceful radicals have been substituted for 
the revolutionists. France, cured of Utopianism, completely 
converted to peaceful progress, destined sooner or later to 
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enlighten all European nations, has established the republic 
definitely and without recall. In Switzerland the sunder- 
bund has averted the war of the reactionists, and in ques- 
tions of interior policy obliged them to use no other arms 
than those kept ready for liberty. Greece and the Ionian 
isles hare become accustomed to self-government, difficult enough 
in any land, but most difficult in oriental countries ; the new in- 
dependent nations spread on the banks of the Danube, once 
stained with the blood drawn by the lash from the shoulders of 
the wretched natives, under inhuman viziers ; in the Muscovite 
countries serfdom, old and widespread, has been uprooted, and joy 
springs up anew in these dead souls who have felt a Paschal 
resurrection. Our Spain has been transformed from absolutism 
and the Inquisition to a land of modern rights, of peaceful prog- 
ress, joined by natural ties with the new world and with all pro- 
gressive nations. 

This is a consoling spectacle, showing us that the planet never 
stops in its course through infinity, and that God never ceases 
to reveal to us new truths, for us to compile them into laws of an 
evolution without end, beneath the government of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

EMILIO CAaTELAB. 



